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COLOMBIA. 

By  Consul  Isaac  A.  Manning,  Barranqiiilla. 

•  Commercial  conditions  in  Colombia  are  returning  to  normal,  with 
the  principal  trade  channel  leading  to  the  United  States.  The  de- 
clared values,  according  to  consular  invoices  certified  in  this  con- 
sulate, of  exports  to  the  United  States  during  1914  showed  an  in- 
crease over  1913  of  $3,091,361,  the  total  for  1914  being  $12,931,354. 
Of  this  amount,  $10,489,652  was  coffee,  with  hides  second  on  the 
list    ($848,541),  Panama   hats   third    ($817,234),    and   gold   fourth 

($484,059). 

Colombia's  Exports — Share  of  Uriited  States. 

The  total  tonnage  of  merchandise  exported  to  the  United  States 
and  Europe  was  48,403  in  1914,  as  compared  with  40,535  in  1913,  an 
increase  of  7,808  tons.  The  following  table  showTj,  in  metric  tons  of 
2,204.6  pounds,  the  exports  of  the  principal  articles  from  Barran- 
quilla,  Colombia,  to  Europe  and  to  the  United  States  in  1914  and  the 
total  exports  in  1913:  > 


Articles. 


Coffee 

Hides: 

Loose 

In  bales 

Tobacco 

Ivory  nuts  (tagua) 

Divi-divi 

Rubber 

Hats 


To 
Europe. 


Tons. 
2,6S3 

473 

421 

1,299 

619 

607 

2 

2 


To 
United 

States. 


Tons. 
34,  S54 

1,179 
403 
7 
SfiS 
S3 
68 
101 


Articles. 


Skins 

Cotton 

Cotton  seed 

Orchids 

Minerals 

All  other  articles 

Total,  1914. .' 
Total,  1913.., 


To 
Europe. 


Tons. 


358 

1,210 

24 

1,234 

1,132 


10, 200 
11,714 


To 

United 
States. 


Tons. 


113 
123 
270 


38,203 
28,821 


The  value  of  exports  of  coffee  to  the  United  States  declared  at 
Cartagena  in  1914  was  $1,669,317,  or  $1,057,301  less  than  in  1913. 
This  brings  the  total  export  value  of  coffee  from  the  Magdalena 
Eiver  basin  to  the  United  States  for  1914  to  $l?v,158,969  and  all  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  declared  through  the  two  consular  dis- 
tricts to  $16,306,994.  From  Santa  Marta  consular  agency  was  prob- 
ably sent  $1,500,000  more  of  general  exports,  principally  bananas. 

lack  of  European  Credits. 

This  showing  is  satisfacff^iy  for  Colombia,  but  without  doubt 
much  of  the  value  represented  here  v/as  diverted  to  the  payment  of 
European  credits,  which  have  not  been  largely  renewed.  The  last 
fact  has  had  a  material  effect  on  the  prosperity  of  the  agricultural 
districts,  especially  as  many  planters  find  themselves  without  credits 
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on  which  to  draw  for  caring  for  their  coming  crops.  The  war  has 
]nade  bankers  conservative,  and  those  in  the  country  have  retrenched 
as  far  as  possible  to  meet  the  effect  of  the  withdrawal  of  European 
credits.  At  present  Barranquilla's  available  credits  are  confined 
largely  to  the  United  States,  and  a  conservative  banker  has  estimated 
the  drawing  and  purchasing  credits  of  this  city  open  in  that  country 
at  about  $1,000,000. 

Exports  from  Barranqiiilla  and  Cartagena  for  United  States. 

The  following  table  shows  the  articles  and  their  value  invoiced  at 
the  consulates  at  Barranquilla  and  Cartagena  for  the  United  States 
during  the  past  two  years. 


Articles. 


BARRANQUILLA. 

Balsam, 

Coffee 

Gold 

Eats 

Hides 

Ivory  nuts 

Minerals 

Rubber 

Skins 

AU  other  articles 

Total 

CARTAGENA. 

Animals  and  birds. . . 

Balsam-  copaifea  . 

Balsam  tulu 

Coconuts 

Coffee 

Gold^ 


1913 


S29,6.3S 

, 613, 330 

440, 305 

511,502 

476, 150 

40,  S59 

44,231 

38, 218 

16, 497 

29, 263 


9, 239, 993 


3,3S0 

1.8S7 

10, 165 

8,477 

2,726,618 

33S,  009 


1914 


$15, 584 

10, 489, 652 

484,059 

817,234 

S4S,  541 

60,340 

78, 016 

39, 085 

61,955 

30,888 


12,931,354 


2,070 

•    ■    1,840 

15,154 

19,541 

1,669,317 

301, 148 


Articles. 


CARTAGENA — Continued. 


Hats,  Panama 

Hides,  cattle 

Ipecac 

Ivory  nuts  (tagua) 

Plants,  orchids 

Platinum  

Rubber 

Silver 

Skins: 

Alligator 

Goat 

Sugar 

Tannic  extract  of  man- 
grove bark 

Tannic  berries  (divi-divi). 
Wood,  cedar  and  mahog- 

'  any :. 

AU  other  articles 


Total. 


15263,  SS2 
303, 3S8 
57, 150 
67.765 
4.750 
314.843 
140,258 
25,127 

959 
26,197 


3,610 


91, 5-50 
8,937 


4,390,95:? 


S263, 274 

303,007 

43,660 

59,119 

558 

357,519 

50,019 


1,233 

21.102 
113,178 

54,576 
3,172 

86, 703 
6,357 


3,375,640 


The  exports  for  Porto  Rico  invoiced  at  the  Barranquilla  consulate 
during  1914  were:  Mangle,  $1,513,  and  lumber,  $560.  There  were  no 
articles  invoiced  from  Cartagena  for  any  of  the  American  insular 
possessions. 

Dollar  Exchange. 

The  actual  basis  of  value  here  and  the  basis  of  exchange  rates  is 
the  United  States  dollar.  In  all  wholesale  houses  sales  are  made  on 
the  basis  of  United  States  currency,  payable  in  Colombian  gold  or 
pounds  sterling  at  th(*rate  of  exchange  of  the  daj''  of  payment.  The 
same  thing  is  true  of  all  bank  loans.  The  only  places  where  exchange 
rates  are  maintained  without  fluctuation  are  the  offices  and  treasuries 
of  the  Government,  where  everything  is  payable  in  Colombian  paper 
at  the  rate  of  $100  paper  to  $1  gold.  Also  the  fact  that  most  of  the  ex- 
ports go  to  the  United  States  and  that  the  largest  company  shipping 
agricultural  products  sells  its  exchange  in  dollars  keeps  the  market 
freely  supplied  with  dollar  exchange.  The  rate  of  European  ex- 
change is  always  fixed  at  per  cent  discount  on  dollars. 
Merchandise  Suffering  for  Want  of  Market  ai^^pransportation  Facilities. 

Among  the  products  of  Colombia  most  immediately  affected  by 
the  European  situation  perhaps  the  most  important  are  tobacco, 
ivory  nuts,  divi-divi,  and  mangle  bark.  Nearly  all  (if  not  all)  of 
Colombia's  tobacco  crop  was  marketed  in  Germany,  where  it  was 
manufactured.    A  large  percentage  of  the  vegetable  ivory  and  tannin 
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products  was  also  sold  in  Germany.  Closing  that  market  has  greatly 
reduced  the  prices  of  divi-divi  and  mangle  bark,  and  has  almost 
stopped  the  sale  of  tobacco. 

The  tobacco  crop  of  the  El  Carmen  district  in  the  State  of  Bolivar 
usually  amounts  to  60,000  bales  of  125  pounds  each.  This  year  that 
tobacco  is  being  warehoused,  and  the  planters,  who  have  been  previ- 
ously financed  for  account  of  the  present  crop,  see  no  hope  of  funds 
with  which  to  replant  and  carry  the  next  crop.  This  tobacco  is  of 
medium  grade,  partly  wrapper  and  partly  filler,  but  is  usually 
shipped  cured,  and  then  treated  or  prepared  after  arrival  at  Bremen. 

Many  other  Colombian  products  could  be  profitably  marketed  if 
the  country  had  adequate  transportation  facilities.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal opportunities  for  the  investment  of  American  capital  in  Colom- 
bia is  the  development  of  a  transportation  system  that  would  give 
the  interior  of  the  Eepublic  an  outlet  to  the  Caribbean  Sea  free  from 
the  delays,  transshipments,  etc.,  incident  upon  the  use  of  the  Magda- 
lena  Eiver  as  a  trunk  line. 
River  Improvement — Traffic  on  Magdalena. 

The  opening  of  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  (Bocas  de  Ceniza) 
is  among  the  improvements  projected.  The  preliminary  survey  for 
this  work  is  in  the  hands,  under  contract,  of  the  Julius  Berger 
Tiefbau  Actien  Gesellschaft,  of  Berlin.  This  work  was  progressing 
favorably  Avhen  the  war  in  Europe  recalled  the  engineer  in  charge. 
It  is  said  that  the  work  will  be  resumed  as  soon  as  the  trade  winds 
calm  down,  probably  in  April.  This  work  will  open  a  harbor  in  the 
Magdalena  River  40  miles  in  length  with  deep  water.  In  case  the 
contractors  should  be  unable  under  present  conditions  to  continue 
this  work  it  might  be  secured  by  an  American  firm. 

The  traffic  on  the  Magdalena  River  is  now  performed  by  steam- 
boats of  250  to  4j)0  tons  burden,  which  encounter  many  delays  and 
difficulties  on  account  of  the  uncertain  stages  of  water.  During 
January  and  up  to  February  G  of  the  present  year  all  traftic  was 
hung  up  by  low  water;  one  steamboat  was  totally  lost  and  many 
others  aground  for  several  days  at  a  time.  The  mails,  passengers, 
and  freight  were  badly  delayed.  It  is  estimated  that  the  present 
river  traffic  is  about  250,000  tons  of  merchandise  per  annum. 

The  number  of  passengers  embarking  by  the  various  steamers  and 
other  vessels  on  the  Magdalena  River  from  the  port  of  Barranquilla 
during  1914  was  26,116;  the  number  of  vessels  leaving,  1,659;  the 
number  of  passengers  arriving  at  Barranquilla  by  the  river  during 
1914,  24,426;  the  number  of  vessels  arriving,  1,633.  Of  these  ves- 
sels during  the  six  months  from  July  1  to  December  31,  1914,  there 
were  513  steamboats  and  222  small  boats.  Sailing  during  the  same 
period  v/ere  537  steam  vessels  and  212  small  boats.  Th^  passenger 
traffic  was  about  equally  divided  between  the  first  and  the  second 
half  of  the  year. 

Proposed  Railway  from  Barranquilla  to  the  Interior. 

The  next  project  is  the  construction  of  a  railway  to  parallel  the 
river.  This  will  call  fc8?  the  construction  of  about  TOO  miles  of  road 
to  reach  the  Bogota  savannas,  where  are  found  large  beds  of  iron, 
coal;  and  other  minerals  which  can  not  be  exploited  without  rail 
communication.    The  road  would  pass  through  enormous  asphalt  and 
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petroleum  fields,  forests  of  valuable  timber,  and  ricli  agricultural 
and  grazing  lands,  and,  with  the  various  lateral  lines  now  proposed, 
w^ould  establish  a  system  draining  the  richest  part  of  northern  South 
America. 

The  suggested  trunk  railway  line  has  not  as  yet  appeared  in  the 
Colombian  Government's  program,  the  Government  apparently 
working  more  toward  getting  a  line  connecting  the  interior  with  the 
Pacific  at  Buenaventura;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  greater  distance 
from  Buenaventura  to  eastern  ports  of  the  United  States  and  to 
Europe  (at  least  1,000  miles)  and  the  fact  that  such  a  liue  must  cross 
the  Andes  Mountains,  causing  a  long  heavy  uphill  haul  for  products 
of  the  interior,  are  not  in  favor  of  this  project,  in  face  of  one  fol- 
lowing natural  channels  of  lesser  resistance. 

The  railroad  from  Barranquilla  to  the  interior  could  probably  be 
organized  by  a  Colombian  syndicate  and  the  financing  and  construc- 
tion work  clone  through  the  United  States.  The  railroad  projects 
referred  to  in  Commerce  Repokts  for  January  16,  1915,  could  be 
financed  through  Colombian  banks  or  firms,  \ven  if  arrangements 
could  not  be  made  direct  with  the  Government  or  the  Dei)artments 
concerned. 

Antioquia  Eailway  Tunnel — Use  of  Lignite. 

The  Antioquia  Eailway  from  Puerto  Berrio  to  Medellin,  Colombia, 
now  consists  of  two  sections,  divided  (between  Cisneros  and  Botero) 
by  a  mountain  requiring  a  tunnel.  Under  one  survey  the  tunnel 
would  be  2^  miles  in  length,  with  a  nloderate  grade ;  by  another  the 
tunnel  w^ould  be  shorter,  but  the  gradient  much  heavier.  This  work 
has  not  been  carried  on  because  of  lack  of  fimds.  A  contract  for  this 
work  on  favorable  terms  could  probably  be  secured  by  any  American 
firm  willing  to  finance  it.  On  the  Nus,  or  lower  division,  there  are 
two  trains  daily  each  way  and  six  trains  daily  on  the  upper  or  Porce 
division  from  Botero  to  Medellin.  This  upper  division  is  36  miles 
long,  and  its  gross  earnings  last  year  were  $62,000.  The  road  is  well 
constructed  and  equipped  largely  with  American  locomotives  and 
cars.  The  construction  of  8  miles  of  track  to  connect  with  the  mouth 
of  the  proposed  tunnel  has  begun.  There  is  reported  to  be  excellent 
water  power  for  running  any  machinery  required  in  the  tunnel  con- 
struction. The  general  manager  at  Medellin  is  Dr.  Juan  de  la  Cruz 
Posada. 

The  upper  division  of  this  road  is  using  a  lignite  steam  coal,  giving 
a  very  long  flanie,  brought  from  mines  on  the  Amaga  Railway,  south 
of  Medellin.  These  deposits  are  said  to  be  y^yj  extensive,  and  the 
coal  is  brought  to  the  iron  smelter  and  foundries  in  that  town.  This 
Amaga  road  runs  8  trains  each  way  daily  over  its  15  miles  of  com- 
pleted road.  Its  proposed  extension  up  the  Cauca  Valley  will  offer 
opportunities  for  the  sale  of  rolling  stock,  rails,  and  other  materials. 

Colombian  Cattle  in  Weed  of  Market. 

From  1900  to  1908  Colombia  shipped^  many  cargoes  of  cattle  on 
the  hoof  to  restock  the  destroyed  cattle  farms  and  stock  of  Cuba, 
and  until  1910  to  Panama  for  consumption  by  the  canal  employees 
and  to  restock  the  j^astures  of  that  Republic.  Since  those  dates, 
however,  these  two  Republics  have  been  able  to  supply  the  home 
demand  from  their  own  surplus.     The  result  has  been  the  partial 
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abandonment  of  many  of  the  cattle  ranches  and  pastures  near  the 
Colombian  coast,  and  the  stock  has  been  sacrificed  for  want  of  a 
profitable  market. 

The  removal  of  the  duty  on  live  cattle  in  the  United  States  in  1913, 
however,  reanimated  the  Colombian  cattle  industry,  and  care  has 
since  been  taken  to  augment  and  care  for  the  herds.  In  ])lace  of  a 
duty,  however,  Colombian  cattle  growers  find  themselves  confronted 
with  a  closed  market  in  the  United  States  because  of  a  "  suspicion 
quarantine  "  against  Colombian  cattle. 

If  this  quarantine  could  be  removed  or  mitigated,  Colombian 
cattlemen  say  they  would  be  able  to  ship  several  thousand  head  of 
fat  cattle  to  American  mtirkets,  and  this  movement  would  be  an 
active  element  in  the  extension  of  trade  relations  and  in  the  economic 
development  of  this  Republic. 

So  far  as  this  consulate  can  learn,  there  is  no  disease  among 
Colombian  cattle,  and  fat  cattle  do  not  carry  the  cattle  tick,  or 
"  garapata,"  as  it  is  called  in  Spanish.  These  can  be  purchased  now 
at  4  to  5  cents  per  pound  on  the  hoof,  and  an  ordinary  12-knot  ves- 
sel could  jDut  them  in  Florida  or  other  southern  ports  in  five  or  six 
days  in  good  conditi^on.  These  steers  will  weigh  700  to  750  pounds 
at  4  years,  but  are  light-boned  and  good  beeves.  It  is  said  that  the 
average  loss  of  vreight  in  shipping  to  Cuba  would  be  about  8  per  cent, 
principally  in  fat  or  tallow.  Information  regarding  cattle  for  sale 
may  be  obtained  from  Barranquilla  and  Cartagena  firms  [whose 
names  may  be  had  from  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce or  its  branch  offices]. 
Lack  of  Credits  Most  Important  Factor—Long-Term  Loan  Suggested. 

The  most  important  factor  in  the  economic  situation  in  Colombia 
is  the  curtailing  of  the  credits  usually  opened  by  the  growers  of  cof- 
fee, tobacco,  and  other  products.  This  lack  of  credits  atfects  not  only 
the  planter  but  also  the  merchant  and  the  banker.  Had  the  bankers 
of  the  Republic  an  opportunity  to  increase  their  available  loan  capi- 
tal, they  could  aid  materially  in  solving  the  problem  until  such  a 
time  as  the  importers  of  the  United  States  and  the  exporters  of 
Colombia  extend  their  credits  so  as  to  reestablish  the  equilibrium. 
Financial  accommodations  for  carrying  products  that  have  suddenly 
been  made  unsalable  in  Europe  would  cover  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  necessity  of  this  people,  as  every  product  except  tobacco  and  the 
tannic  products  is  moving  freely,  notwithstanding  low  prices  of  ivory 
nuts,  balsams,  and  a  few  others.  The  important  thing  is  to  get  money 
for  the  coming  crops. 

A  leading  banker  has  suggested  that  the  banks  secure  more  cheap 
money,  with  which  they  can  finance  responsible  merchants,  and 
through  them  the  small  farmer,  or  directly  the  larger  planters,  whose 
credit  is  well  established.  This  bank  is  ready  to  grant  any  security 
requisite  to  bankers  or  capitalists  in  the  United  States  who  will  let 
the  bank  have  money  at  5  per  cent  for  long-time  loans  (two  or  three 
years),  which  the  bank  can  replace  here  at  10  per  cent,  2  per  cent  less 
than  the  present  bank-discount  rate,  on  excellent  improved  real  prop- 
erty. This  banker  says  that  his  bank  can  easily  place  $50,000  to 
$100,000  under  such  conditions,  and  he  has  no  doubt  that  other  banks 
in  this  city  and  other  parts  of  Colombia  could  do  the  same.  [A  list 
of   the   principal  banks   of   Colombia   may   be   obtained   from   the 
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Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  or  its  brancli  offices.] 
These  funds  would  be  used  in  financing  manufacturing  and  agricul- 
tural industries.  This  banker  dees  not  recommend  farm  loans  in 
Colombia,  especially  along  the  coastal  country,  except  where  the 
agriculturist  has  city  property  to  offer  as  security. 

So  far  as  the  writer  can  learn,  there  is  no  restriction  of  credits 
among  banks  in  this  country  to  build  up  their  reserves  at  an  abnormal 
rate,  but  they  have  had  to  be  conservative  to  protect  their  depositors 
and  prevent  depreciation  of  their  capital. 

Branch  Banks — Relations  with  Established  Banks. 

The  opportunity  to  establish  bank  branches  or  connections  on  the 
part  of  American  bankers  must  depend  entirely  on  what  this  may 
mean.  If  it  simply  means  to  establish  more  banks  to  buy  and  sell 
exchange,  it  does  not  seem  that  this  is  necessary.  If,  however,  the 
j)roposal  should  mean  establishing  brancli  banks  or  connections  t6 
assist  in  financing  imports  from  the  United  States  by  receiving  mer- 
chandise on  consignment,  financing  the  customs  duties,  carrying 
goods  in  warehouse  until  duties  Avere  paid,  delivering  partial  con- 
signments, and  carrying  the  rest  until  required,  there  is  a  good  field 
for  such  a  bank.    This  bank  could  also  facilitate  exports. 

It  seems  to  the  writer,  however,  that  larger  relations  with  estab- 
lished banks  and  the  establishment  of  branches  where  required  would 
be  worthy  the  fullest  study  by  American  bankers.  At  present  the 
three  banks  here  have  close  connections  with  banks  in  New"  York 
City  and  through  them  with  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  They 
require  more  loan  capital,  as  stated  above,  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  of  those  already  established  here  are  offering  shares  in  their 
institutions  for  sale.  This  indicates  that  the  business  is  at  least 
profitable,  even  with  their  present  facilities.  One  bank  here,  how- 
ever, already  largely  owned  in  the  United  States,  is  considering  an 
increase  in  its  capital,  but  no  doubt  its  present  shareholders  will  be 
given  the  preference  in  taking  the  increased  capitalization. 

Opportunities  for  General  Investment. 

Owing  to  the  conditions  that  have  resulted  from  the  present  un- 
settled state  of  aft'airs  all  over  the  world  there  has  been  a  lack  of 
employment,  and  for  this  reason  real  properties  in  most  of  the  cities 
have  fallen  in  value.  Capital  might  Avell  be  invested  in  Barranquilla 
at  this  time  in  rental  properties. 

Large  tracts  of  land  are  offered  for  sale,  and  this  opens  oppor- 
tunities to  enter  into  general  agriculture  as  well  as  in  cattle  business 
in  this  country,  seldom  equaled.  Other  opportunities  involve  the 
study  of  the  situation  by  men  who  know  the  scientific  characteristics 
of  mineral  and  oil  development. 

CUNDINAMARCA. 

[Boletfn  de  Estadlstica  de^Cundinamarca.] 

The  Colombian  Department  or  district  of  Cundinamarca  has  an 
area  of  8,629  square  miles  and  a  population  of  713,968,  according  to 
the  census  of  1912.  Cundinamarca  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Department  of  Boyaca,  on  the  east  by  Boyaca  and  the  intendency  of 
Meta,  on  the  west  by  Tolima  and  Caldas,  on  the  south  by  Huila  and 
the  intendency  of  Meta. 


COLOMBIA — CUNDINAMAKOA. 

Means  of  Communication.  *  ' 

There  are  four  railway  lines  in  the  Department,  with  a  total 
length  of  164  miles.  They  are  the  Ferrocarril  fie  la.  Sabana,  25 
miles;  Ferrocarril  de  Girardot,  82  miles;  Ferrocarril  del  Sur,  18^ 
miles;  Ferrocarril  del  Norte, ^8^  miles.  In  1912  these  four  railways 
carried  a  total  of  1,019,970  passengers  and  200,258  metric  tons  (of 
2,204.6  pounds)  of  freight.  The  receipts  of  the.  first  three  were 
$858,573,  and  their  expenditures,  $438,353.  The  Ferrocarril  del  Norte 
had  a  revenue  of  $261,326.  The  data  on  expenditure  have  not  been 
published. 

The  municipal  street  railway  of  Bogota  carried  3,887,373  pas- 
sengers in  1912  and  4,566,8^)2  in  1913.  The  gross  revenue  in  1913  Avas 
$230,916;  operating  expenses,  $108,134;  net  revenue,  $122,782.  The 
net  revenue  per  car-mile  was  $2,026  in  1913,  as  compared  with  $1,823 
in  1912. 

The  Magdalena  River  is  the  only  navigable  stream  in  the  district. 
The  river  ports  of  Girardot,  Guataqui,  and  Beltran  are  regularly 
visited  by  steamers  of  110  to  132  tons,  with  a  draft  of  3i  feet. 

A  higiiv/ay,  called  the  Carretera  Central,  connects  Bogota  with 
the  department  of  Boyaca,  passing  through  the  municipalities  of 
.Usaquen,  Chia,  Cajica,  Sopo,  Tocancipa,  Gachancipa,  Nemocon, 
Suesca,  Choconta,  and  Villapinzon,  the  latter  near  the  boundary 
of  Boyaca.  The  length  of  this  highway  in  the  department  of  Cun- 
dinamarca  is  about  62  miles. 

Another  highway,  the  Carretera  de  Camboa,  runs  from  Bogota  to 
the  port  of  Cambao  on  the  Magdalena  Kiver,  a  distance  of  about 
62  miles.    Each  highway  has  its  branches. 

Agriculture — differences  of  Climate. 

Agriculture  is  the  principal  occupation  of  the  people,  and  a  brisk 
and  valuable  trade  is  going  on  in  the  products  of  the  various  zones. 
Cotfee  and  hides  are  the  principal  articles  of  export.  The  soil  is 
fertile  and  its  products  varied.  Cabinet  woods  of  a  high  class  will 
be  found  in  the  valleys,  and  a  large  variety  of  products  in  the  three 
zones  into  which  the  cultivated  lands  may  be  divided.  The  warm 
zone  includes  a  part  of  the  Magdalena  Elver  valley  up  to  a  height  of 
3,000  to  4,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  moderate  zone  includes  the 
slopes  of  the  eastern  oiTshoots  of  the  Ancles  and  extends  to  an  ele- 
vation of  5,900  feet  above  sea.  level.  The  cold  zone  comprises  the 
rich  plateaus  and  the  highlands  of  the  Cordillera. 

The  principal  products  of  the  cold  zone  are  potatoes,  wheat,  and 
barle}^,  though  corn,  vetch,  and  other  crops  are  sown  in  rotation. 
No  fertilizer  is  used.  On  the  high  plain  of  Bogota  the  farmers  em- 
ploy some  of  the  modern  implements:  Collins  plows,  disc  plows, 
potato  diggers,  steam  thrashers. 

Coffee  the  Chief  Crop — The  Sugar  Cane. 

In  Colombian  agriculture  coffee,  a  product  of  the  moderate  zone, 
easily  holds  the  first  place.  Ir.  1912  the  exports  of  coffee  were  valued 
at  $16,777,908,  which  was  morfi  than  the  aggregate  value  of  all  the 
other  products  exported,  including  even  gold  and  platinum.  The 
average  yearly  exports  are  about  88,000,000  pounds.  There  are  about 
80,000,000  coffee  trees  in  the  Eepublic'  The  Department  of  Cundi- 
namarca  has  between  twenty-five  and  thirty-five  millions  of  coffee 
trees. 
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The  s\igar  cane,  cultivated  in  i'-\6  warm  zone,  is  the  principal  crop 
enterini^-  the  domestic  markets.  Sugar,  molasses,  sirup,  agaardienie 
(liquor  ]  -^epared  from  molasses),  and  other  products  of  the  cane 
are  consui.i's!  in  large  quantities  in  Cundinamarca,  and  large  amounts 
of  capital  are  invested  in  the  sugar  industry.  Both  primitive  and 
modern  macr.iiic;"-:  are  employed. 

Several  varieties  of  corn  are  grown.  Tobacco  is  cultivated  in  some 
localities.  Kice,  an  important  art'"  3le  of  consumption,  is  cultivated 
by  small  farmers  in  a  primitive  "-/ay,  the  chief  implements  being  a 
few  hides,  wooden  poles,  and  a  winnowing  fan  of  palm  leaves.  How- 
ever, a  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  employment  of  modern  ma- 
chinery. Tapioca,  beans,  vanilla,  various  truit  trees,  cotton,  agave, 
and  indigo  are  likewise  cultivated.  The  palm  knoAvn  as  Cariudovica 
palmata  yields  fibers  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  so-called 
Panama  hats. 
Manufactures  and  Mining. 

Cotton  and  woolen  fabrics,  cement,  glass,  matches,  candles,  soaps 
and  perfumery,  beer,  earthenware,  etc.,  are  manufactured  at  Bogota; 
articles  of  sisal  hemp  in  some  municipalities;  common  pottery  in 
Ubate.  Bogota  is  the  importing  center  of  the  flepublic,  supplying 
the  Departments  of  Tolima,  Huila,  Boyaca,  and  Santander,  ancl  the 
intendency  of  Meta. 

In  the  municipal  districts  of  Subachoque  and  Padio  there  are 
large  deposits  of  iron  ore  suppljang  the  iron  works  of  La  Pradera 
and  Pacho.  Gold  and  silver  are  found  in  the  ancient  Province  of 
Zipaquira;  coal  deposits  extend  through  the  whole  Department,  be- 
ing largest  in  the  municipal  districts  of  Bogota,  Zipaquira,  Facata- 
tiva,  Zipacon,  Soacha,  Nemocon,  and  Sesquile.  Copper,  lead,  jasper, 
rock  crystal,  asphalt,  and  alum  are  likewise  found  in  many  places.- 
Several  emerald  mines  have  been  opened  recently,  stones  of  particu- 
lar beauty  being  found  in  the  Chirvaneque  mine  in  the  municipal 
district  of  Lenguazaque. 

The  four  principal  salt  mines  of  the  Department — those  of  Zipa- 
quira, Nemocon,  Sesquile,  and  Tausa — yielded  a  revenue  of  $810,679 
in  1912.  In  30  years,  1883-1912,  the  Zipaquira  mine  alone  brought  to 
the  Government  a  revenue  of  $21,928,147. 

Banking — Insurance — Periodicals. 

There  are  five  banks  in  the  Departraeitt,  all  in  Bogota — the  Banco 
de  Colombia,  dc  Bogota,  the  Central,  the  Plipotecario,  and  the  Caja 
de  Arrendadores.  There  are  two  insurance  companies  in  the  capital, 
both  domestic. 

There  are  74  periodicals  published  in  the  Department.  They  in- 
clude the  following  classes:  Political,  26;  literary,  9;  scientific,  15; 
official,  17;  religious,  7.  La  Eevista  Comercial,  and  La  Revista  de 
Comercio  are  both  included  among  the  scientific  journals. 
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